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tivities are readily available for public information with, at most,
mandatory and reasonable licenses. Yet the interests of industry em-
phasize primarily ''private" cooperative agreements, wherein the ben-
efits reside largely within the sponsoring corporations, and these ar-
rangements are intensifying. Further, a simple agreement to support
common interests could be accomplished by financial contributions,
administered through a small third-party organization. The more
complex, more immediate, and more important the nature of these
common problems, then the more likely the need to involve personnel
from the sponsoring companies and, for the broadest problems, to co-
ordinate research efforts conducted within those companies. Let us
consider a few examples of how these interests develop.

The common form of industry cooperation, and very likely the old-
est, is the trade association. This is a form of public action, since the
results are generally publishable and available to the public and the
objectives do not affect competition within the industry. Trade associ-
ations in the United States do not normally operate laboratories. They
are funded by corporate contributions, and the money earmarked for
R&D is allocated to projects at universities, research institutes, and
companies. This is done with a modest staff, but involves corporate
representation on appropriate committees to provide member judg-
ments. Such associations in Europe are more likely to operate a re-
search laboratory, e.g., Iron and Steel Research (IRSID) in France and
the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association.

These associations emphasize technical subjects common to all
member companies. Basic research is an obvious area. Another is the
development of new uses for products in the materials industries, or
safety questions such as toxicology evaluation for the chemical indus-
try. The programs are very carefully selected to serve common inter-
ests and avoid anticompetitive actions. This is due not only to obser-
vance of antitrust laws, but also to the fact that each company is sensi-
tive to its own competitive position.

Thus, there is a long history of industry participation in collective
actions related to subjects normally of interest to trade associations.
These clearly form the principal basis for the role of industry in public
technical cooperation, both domestic and international. In the United
States, trade associations are useful adjuncts to the R&D within the
companies, but constitute a relatively minor effort in comparison. In
Europe, it appears that the research of trade associations, particularly
in view of the laboratories they manage, plays a more important role.
On this basis, one might expect that U.S. firms will look less to collec-
tive action than do the Europeans, but this may well be an unwar-